g0                             ENGLAND'S DEBT TO INDIA
witnesses, among them Sir Thomas Munro, who in reply to a question whether the civilisation of the Hindus could not be improved by the establishment of an open trade said :
"I do not understand what is meant by the civilisation of the Hindus; in the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the theory and practice of good government, and in education which, by banishing prejudice and superstition, opens the mind to receive instruction of every kind from every quarter, they are much inferior to Europeans. But if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury; schools established in every village for teaching reading, writing and arithmetic; the general practice of hospitality and charity amongst each other; and above all, a treatment of the female sex full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a civilised people, then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe; and if civilisation is to become an article of trade between the two countries, I am convinced that this country (England) will gain by the import cargo."2
In less than seventy-five years (1757 to 1829) India was reduced from the position of a manufacturing country to that of a supplier of raw materials. By 1830 the English people had begun "to look to India for the means of rendering Great Britain independent of foreign countries for a considerable portion of raw material upon which her most valuable manufactures depend. .'. ."* By this time the Manchester school of free traders had come into prominence who in the interests of English industrial workmen were anxious to have cheap food for them imported in exchange for the products of their manufactures, which had by then been well established. Cobden and Bright could not under the circumstances be expected to give a thought to the devastation of Indian industries, but what escaped their notice was observed by a German economist (quoted by Dutt)4 as far back as 1866. He wrote:
"Had they sanctioned the free importation into England of Indian cotton and silk goods, the English cotton and silk manufactures must, of necessity, soon come to a stand. India had not only the advantage of cheaper labour and raw material, but also the experience, the skill and the practice of centuries. The effect of these advantages could not fail to tell under a system of free competition.
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